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The White Rabbit Press: 
A Short History 


ALASTAIR JOHNSTON 


This is the introduction for the White Rabbit bibliography by Alastair Johnston 
which is in press. It will be published by Alastair Johnston and David Wirshup 
of Anacapa Books. With a few discreet excisions, the text stands as written. 


“No, no!” said the Queen. “Sentence first 
—verdict afterwards.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ said Alice loudly. 
“The idea of having the sentence first!” 


URIOUS READERS might ask that something be 
written about the place of White Rabbit in the “lineage of 
fine presses,” for it stands foremost amongst the small 
presses of its era in California. It was founded by a circle 

ees” Of poets with the aim of publishing books in inexpensive 
Pritione Indeed, a disregard for commerciality bordering on hermeti- 
cism may be detected. Its predecessors were not all peculiar i in this 
respect, and (as the Gryphon whispered) we shall “put down their 
names for fear they should be forgotten before the end of the trial.”’ 





[Enter the trumpeting White Rabbit, scrolled parchment in hand] 


The earliest Californian literary small press may have been that of 
Samuel Lloyd Osbourne and his stepfather, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Established in 1880 in Sonoma, California, this private press wandered 
to Edinburgh (it was only a 4” x 6" tabletop platen) and thence to Davos, 
Switzerland, where Not I, And Other Poems by RLS appeared. The 
book apologized for “‘the smallness of the page, / And of the printer,” 
and told how 

They burned the nightly taper 

But now the work is ripe 

Observe the costly paper, 

Remark the perfect type! 
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Bibliographers are unsure, however, whether any books were completed 
in Sonoma.* 

Many home hobbycrafters were swept along by the wave of the fin 
de siécle Arts & Crafts movement that washed up on the West Coast 
with the ceuvres of Thomas Bird Mosher and John Henry Nash. Stylis- 
tically, the more restrained side of fine printing was to be observed in 
the work of Daniel Berkeley Updike on the East Coast. His followers, 
including the Plantin Press of Los Angeles, counterbalanced the splash 
of the Grabhorn brothers and others who fell (or leapt) overboard in 
the wake of Nash.’ 

During the Second World War, a group of conscientious objectors 
in a camp in Waldport, Oregon, among them William Everson, Kermit 
Sheets, and Adrian Wilson, issued a series of poetry books from the 
Untide Press. In 1947, after their release, Everson established Equinox 
Press in Berkeley. Then in 1958, with a new name in a new town (Brother 
Antoninus, St. Albert’s Priory, Oakland), he renamed his press Albertus 
Magnus. Another major East Bay figure of the same period was the 
nuclear physicist Bern Porter, who published the work of Kenneth 
Patchen, Robert Duncan, and Henry Miller, among others. 

Classical strains could be detected in the productions of Kermit 
Sheets’s Centaur Press, founded in San Francisco in 1949. His first book 
was James Broughton’s The Playground. He later commissioned Adrian 
Wilson to print Glen Coffield’s The Night Is Where You Fly, illustrated 
by Lee Mullican. A similar endeavor combining original art and 
writing was Henry Evans’s Peregrine Press. Included in his Poems and 
Pictures series are works by Robert Duncan and Robert Creeley. He 
also published Kenneth Rexroth’s translations of Czeslaw Milosz, as 
well as Mary Fabilli’s Saints, nine portraits of prominent Roman 
Catholics. Deciding to devote more time to his botanical printmaking, 
Evans sold his letterpress to Dave Haselwood, who founded the 
Auerhahn Press in 1958. 

Southern California had its share of fine printers during the same 
period, with the likes of Ward Ritchie, Saul Marks, and William 
Cheney, and peripetetic spirits such as Thomas W. McDonald. From 
there, too, came the new generation of “book artists,” dancing with the 
spirit of the times and less conscious of the archival/collectable status 
of their work. Wallace Berman produced his magazine Semina, a 
periodical assembled from artwork, photographs, and poems, from a 
“Beat”? 5” x 8” tabletop platen press. Ed Ruscha, godfather of the 
“artist’s book’? movement, apprenticed at Robert Alexander’s Drek- 
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fesser Press in Venice, California. Alexander often collaborated with 
Wallace Berman. He printed ephemera and announcements for the 
Ferrus and Dilexi galleries in Los Angeles. He later removed to San 
Francisco and continued to publish as Baza Press. In the mid-sixties 
George Herms and his daughter operated Love Press in Topanga 
Canyon, handproducing works by Diane DiPrima, Michael McClure, 
and Jack Hirschman, among others. 

On the national level there were Grove Press and New Directions 
in the tradition of Boni-Liveright, Knopf, and Random House—the 
East Coast establishment. In San Francisco, Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
launched his Pocket Poets series from the City Lights Pocket Bookshop 
in 1955 with his own Pictures of the Gone World. 

Internationally, two young Americans abroad commissioned books 
with a different feeling from those in the usual American vein, or with 
the “‘square’’ typography of Villiers Press in England as applied to City 
Lights. First was Robert Creeley’s Divers Press in Majorca, following 
in the tradition of Laura Riding and Robert Graves’s Seizin Press, 
which had operated on that island a quarter of a century earlier. The 
formation of the Seizin Press in 1926, according to the publishers’ 
statement of intent, was a reaction to the fine press trend in Britain 
after the First World War to merely reprint old chestnuts and not 
chance printing new work in fine editions. (A lamentably familiar state 
to the fine press market in the USA today.) Riding and Graves were 
determined to publish nothing short of immortal works which they 
referred to as “‘necessary books by various particular people.” In 
addition to his own work, Creeley published Larry Eigner, Douglas 
Woolf, Paul Blackburn, Robert Duncan, and Charles Olson, and 
H. P. Macklin’s A Handbook for Pigeon Fanciers. Then, in Baden, 
Germany, Jonathan Williams started Jargon Press, also in 1953, pub- 
lishing books by Olson, Creeley, and himself. On his return to the 
United States in 1956 he published McClure’s first book, Passage, in 
Big Sur. Jargon Books remain fiercely eclectic and have continued to 
champion great unrecognized poets like Myna Loy and Lorine 
Niedecker. 

The printers of these books, unsung heroes like Mossen Alcover 
and Bill McNally, are, however, consigned to join Darrantiére of Dijon 
in the great hellbox in the sky.4 
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“You're nothing but a pack of cards!” said Alice. 


There is a deliberate blindspot in the field of contemporary literary 
biography and bibliography. The ‘“‘Beat Generation’’ of the fifties and 
sixties, for example, is lauded in a way that precludes the admission of 
other schools. In the heart of Baghdad-by-the-Bay, in North Beach, 
there was a serious literary movement that is overlooked, perhaps due 
to its insular homosexual stance. This was the White Rabbit contin- 
gent, a group of poets centered around Jack Spicer, Robert Duncan, 
and Robin Blaser. The founders of White Rabbit Press might almost 
be labelled ‘“‘anti-Beat,”’ as their interests were antithetical to those of 
their more celebrated contemporaries. Whereas the Beats were con- 
cerned with Eastern Religion and dope, the Spicer-Duncan coterie 
were interested in the founding principles of Western civilization, Greek 
and Roman mythology and poetry, and Spicer, in particular, was 
vehemently opposed to drugs. (Alcohol, which was the undoing of 
many of them, was not considered a drug.) And while the quotidian 
Beats were firmly into “chicks” for the most part, the Spicer-Duncan 
group were almost to a man homosexual. 

Spicer was undoubtedly a great poet, but his hatred of the establish- 
ment and notion that poetry should be free and not sold prevented wide 
dissemination of his writing in his lifetime. He remains outside the 
literary establishment. 

Spicer reacted violently to the hordes of tourists sent by the San 
Francisco Chronicle to North Beach in search of Bayside Bohemia and 
disparagingly referred to strangers as “Chronicle reporters.’’ He kept 
running battles going across North Beach, retreating from bar to bar 
whenever his position on baseball, poetry, or politics began to be 
threatened. His main circuit ran from The Place, to Green Street, Mr 
Otis, Katie’s, The Anxious Asp, and Gino and Carlo’s which Don 
Allen referred to as “the Convent.” Other North Beach gay bars, such 
as the Black Cat and the Paper Doll, were also standbys, as were non- 
bars the Green Valley or the Coexistence Bagel Shop. Nurtured in 
dream and myth, the White Rabbit was Spicer’s alternative to the 
whacked-out BeBop spontaneity of the Beatniks: Lamantia, Kaufman, 
Ginsberg. Literary history, however, has almost blotted out the con- 
tribution of Spicer, Duncan, and their followers to the poetry of the 
last thirty years. 
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There one is, at the other side of the desert, hearing Walt but seeing 
that impossible shadow, those shimmering heat waves across the 
sky. And one needs no Virgil, but an Alice, a Dorothy, a Washington 
horse-car conductor, to lead one over that shimmering hell, that 
cruelty. Jack Spicer, “Some notes on Whitman for A.J.” 


In the early fifties Spicer was teaching English, after his own fashion, 
at the California School of Fine Arts (now the San Francisco Art 
Institute). In 1954, a scene was established at a North Beach bar, The 
Place, owned by Leo Kerkorian, a Black Mountain alumnus. Knute 
Stiles tended bar; regulars included Jack Gilbert, Gerd Stern, John 
Ryan, Wally Hedrick, Deborah Remington, and Jay DeFeo. Spicer 
later left for the East Coast, where he taught “‘the children of prominent 
gangsters” in a private school in New Jersey and worked in the Boston 
Public Library for a couple of years, returning to the Bay Area in 1956. 

In the Spring of 1957 he started the Magic Workshop at the San 
Francisco State College Poetry Center. On June 9th, 1957, there was a 
reading by workshop poets, ‘“‘Poetry as Magic,’’ conducted by Jack 
Spicer and featuring readings by Helen Adam, Ebbe Borregaard, 
Robert Connor, Joe Dunn, Elyce Edelman, Jack Gilbert, J. Kostol- 
vesky, Sue Rosen, and George Stanley. 

The regular Sunday aprés-midis and soirées at Joe Dunn’s house 
were an important forum for young poets to present their work to their 
peers. One of Spicer’s tactics, when a young poet had droned everyone 
under the table with a tedious recitation, was to pronounce it inter- 
esting and ask to hear it again. David Meltzer remembers the sessions 
as invaluable experiences in the formative years of his writing. One 
event which amuses him by its variant retellings has the young Meltzer 
reading a seemingly endless scroll containing an epic poem he’d written 
in the Kerouacian mode. To put a terminus to his reading, Duncan 
and Spicer crept up and set fire to the bottom of the scroll. He did go back 
for more, though, he recalls. 

At Spicer’s suggestion, Joe Dunn founded the White Rabbit Press 
to print the work of the group. Dunn attended a secretarial course at 
night for four weeks. He learned to operate an AM Multilith press and 
found employment with Greyhound Bus Lines in San Francisco as a 
printer, producing flyers, schedules, and so on. From November 1957 
to September 1958, he surreptitiously produced ten titles under the 
White Rabbit imprint. In a uniform format, 814" x 614", the books were 


BOOK OF 
MAGAZINE 
VERSE 
Jack Spicer 


white rabbit press 
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lithographed from the authors’ typescripts or holographs. The ten 
books were by Steve Jonas, Jack Spicer, Denise Levertov, Ebbe Borre- 
gaard, George Stanley, Robert Duncan, Harold Dull, Richard Brauti- 
gan, Helen Adam, and Charles Olson. Half of the titles were first appear- 
ances in print for poets in the workshop. These books, though not “fine 
printing,’ are artistically of a high standard with covers and illustra- 
tions by Robert Duncan and Jess Collins. Duncan also drew the rabbit 
pressmark: a gay Playboy bunny howling in execration. 

The White Rabbit, from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, is a 
harassed messenger: a dignified flunky from a strange land where 
nothing is real and everything is permitted. James Herndon suggests 
the name may have come from the writings of James Thurber; it was 
also the name of a cocktail mixed by a favored Aquatic Park barman 
patronized by Spicer ; nor should we overlook the White Rabbit candies 
available in Chinese stores in North Beach. The imprint was established 
at 1515 Jackson Street, San Francisco, in the fall of 1957. 

The first year of White Rabbit Press was also marked by a series of 
readings sponsored by the San Francisco State College Poetry Center 
at the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Association, 555 Chestnut Street. 
These readings featured mimeographed introductory notes written by 
Duncan and Spicer. Spicer’s introduction for George Stanley (who 
read with Ebbe Borregaard on March 16th, 1958) is in the form of a 
letter, one of the poet’s favored vehicles: 


Dear George, 

I'm afraid I won't be able to write your program notes for you. 

In the process of trying to write them I have discovered how much I 
dislike program notes. You may, however, publish this letter of apology. 
I can think of nothing to say about your poetry that would be of 

interest to you or your audience. What you will be reading to them is 
the result of only a year of effort—a year in which you discovered that 
wit could be combined with pathos, that a short poem can suggest the 
event it celebrates, and that you have a fine voice. This is, although I 
don’t expect you to believe me, a great deal to discover in one year. 

It would perhaps be unfair of me to suggest to you, who have beaten 
me so often at Scrabble, that you have too many words, or, as one who 
has listened with delight to you subyert a conversation, that you are too 
quick to hit the nail on the head. These are, for the moment, amiable 
vices and ones which, if they are pushed far enough, can themselves 
become style. Nor can I, with any degree of honesty, object to the fact 
that the subject matter of all your poems is erotic. You were interested 
in the erotic this year. 
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As for hinting that there are other houses of poetry that you might 
enter, you know about them as well as I do. You will enter some of 
them and burn down others. There will be, I leave this to you as both a 
threat and a promise, other years. 

Love, Jack 


After a year of tremendous energy the impetus subsided. An un- 
dated flyer from 1211 Polk Street states: 


The White Rabbit Press published ten titles 
from November 1957 thru September 1958 
and none since 


I have no market graces the emphasis here 
is onthe poem being broadcast 

To begin again I must gather substance 
This is a plea for subscriptions 

Very few are necessary 

but I need the few— 

Those who care desperately 

I ask for the enormous sum of 

confidence torecharge a 

new beginning 


impress rythmn tone [sic: rhythmn] 
sounds 
... maintain a year of poems... 
[signed] 
Gratefully, 
Joe Dunn 


This flyer is incriminatingly printed on a map of the Western United 
States bearing the legend ““Western Greyhound Lines Territorial 
Map.” Although Joe Dunn fell casualty to Methedrine (the scourge of 
his generation), his creative power and nerve sustained a fine and con- 
sistent corpus of work. 


I must unvent someone named Graham Mackarel. He should be 
about seventeen or eighteen and have a large Dada. I can use him as 
the hero and victim of my Mertzcycle... Jack Spicer, “Extract from 
the Diary of Oliver Charming,’’ Oct 31, 1953 


Among the driving forces behind the White Rabbit Press were the 
dynamic duo of Robert Duncan and Jess Collins. In 1959 they moved 
from San Francisco to Stinson Beach, becoming less accessible to their 
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fellows in the poetry scene. There they published two mimeographed 
books under the Enkidu Surrogate imprint, Duncan’s collection Faust 
Foutu and Spicer’s Billy the Kid, illustrated by Jess. With their absence 
from the scene, the editorial direction of the press lay entirely in the 
hands of Spicer, and he nominated Graham Mackintosh as the rein- 
carnated White Rabbit. Mackintosh had met Spicer in 1954. Whilst in 
the United States Marines he had corresponded with Spicer and 
Spicer’s letters are preserved in The Bancroft Library, University of 
California at Berkeley. Mackintosh, on his discharge, returned to 
school to study art at San Jose State College. Then he transferred to the 
University of California at Berkeley where he worked for two years 
with Spicer on The Linguistic Atlas of the Pacific Coast. Graduating in 
1961, Mackintosh revived the White Rabbit imprint in Oakland in 
1962. At Spicer’s urging, he took the secretarial course and the Joe 
Dunn/Greyhound route: he found a printing position and, with skills 
acquired and no qualms, liberated machine time and materials from 
an unwitting corporate employer to deliver the urgent works. 

After several years in this “furtive necessity” school of printing, 
Mackintosh mastered the craft of letterpress, and thereafter his work 
aspired to the “fine printing”’ appellation. His first printing experience, 
Spicer’s Lament for the Makers, was published in a small edition (less 
than 100 copies, though the edition was intended to be 125), with a 
cover collage by Mackintosh. 


“I didn’t want to get ego-involved with any of Jack’s books,” says 
Mackintosh in his interview with Lew Ellingham, “And I never asked 
him why he wanted this book to come out, or if he thought it was his 
best book, or a superb book, or anything else. He merely said he had 
this book, and I said, ‘fine, let me print it, and that was the extent, 
because I knew Jack wholeheartedly and absolutely as a profound 
person; if he wanted a book out it required no thought on my part, and 
the designs came out, not anything—I just showed Jack something and 
that’s what I thought he would like, and he would say, ‘it looks good.’ 
He never questioned that part, but he would see the book come out okay. 
‘When I did Lament for the Makers the text was fine-the way it’s 
supposed to be. And that was one that Jack did try to get involved in. 
He didn’t understand how-I mean he was very naive in any technical 
things. He didn’t know how a car worked, he didn’t know how a 
refrigerator worked. He maintained that he could fix radios because 
one day his radio fell off his refrigerator and began playing again, 
and he had a firm belief that he could fix radios, because a person would 
say his radio wouldn’t work and he’d say, ‘give it to me, I'll fix it, and 
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he’d take it home and put it on his refrigerator and knock it off. That 
was about as well as he understood anything technical. When we were 
doing Lament for the Makers, he typed a whole bunch of mimeograph 
stencils. I said we’re not going to mimeograph, and he said, ‘That's 
all right, but the mimeograph stencil itself provides much better copy.’ 
Now what that meant I don’t know. But here he’d typed these 
mimeograph stencils which were totally useless. 

“After that he did have trouble at times. I had trouble with him with 
on one book. I brought some of the Grail books down and they had 
different covers, various types, he was upset about that. Apart from the 
red and black covers there were some purple and yellow, or something. 
I hadw’t actually printed them all. The color was on the press. I thought 
it looked good: it did. I showed it to him and he got very upset. And 
as a matter of fact I don’t think he talked to me directly about it. We 
got it smoothed over because I just went back and did them properly. 
And the book came out okay. 

**He had a sense of books that had nothing to do with jacket design. 
The thing was that colors were personal to him because there are only 
two colors in the book: red and black. And there’s white paper which 
represents purity of the soul. There’s the black ink, and type, which 
represents certain forces which are at work, evil forces. And the red 
which is allowable because it’s Christ's blood. 

“That's an old metaphor which goes back to Gutenberg. I think 
Gutenberg was the one who said it: ‘we have Christ's blood, and have 
evil-the black type-that’s all we can get to show on the white purity of 
this paper, which is the purity of the soul.’ It wasn’t that Jack believed 
in Jesus Christ, or believed in the Devil, or believed in the Purity of the 
Soul, it was a convention. And he would not allow any deviation.” 


William Butler Yeats occupies a unique post among Spicer’s literary 
forebears. Spicer shared more than a preoccupation with the occult 
and automatic writing with Yeats. George Stanley suggests’ that from 
Yeats he derived the notion of writing poems in thematic sets, each 
being a complete unit or book, although others suggest the notion of 
the serial book came from Robert Duncan’s Medieval Scenes (San 
Francisco: Centaur Press, 1950), for which the poet nightly assembled 
a circle of friends, including Spicer, to witness his automatic writing. 
In order to retain control over the production of each title and to have 
it happen quickly, Spicer followed Yeats’s lead and had it done “‘in- 
house.”’ (Yeats was able to draw on his brother Jack’s considerable 
graphic abilities as well as on the talents of his sister Elizabeth at her 
Cuala Press and Bindery. Though not typographically innovative, the 
Cuala Press publications are some of the most desirable private literary 
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press works of this century.) As with Auerhahn, we witness here the 
growth of a style: White Rabbit’s early works, though rudimentary, 
are its most vital. Both presses peaked before reaching the highest level 
of typographic finesse: technical accomplishment and sophistication 
in wedding content to format. Once the initial momentum flags, the 
printer turns to commercial work. He has learned through the mistakes 
in his own books, and ultimately other publishers benefit from this 
learning process. The later works of both presses, though having the 
advantage of a sleeker appearance, often lack the spark of spontaneity 
apparent in the clumsy rush to print of the early breakthrough works. 
(An example of the latter style is Josephine Miles’s Saving the Bay, 
which White Rabbit issued in 1967. The conventional elegance of this 
book is disarming.) 

By 1964, with the gradual switch to letterpress, or combined offset 
and letterpress, Mackintosh was able to offer unique services to local 
publishers. In 1965 he began printing for Bob Hawley’s Oyez! Press. 
The first book issued was David Meltzer’s The Process, designed by 
Dave Haselwood. Haselwood, who founded Auerhahn, was about to 
drop out of the printing world. At that time, Mackintosh entered 
into a long and productive relationship with Oyez!, quickly putting out 
Robert Duncan’s play Medea and Faces in Skin by Bram Dykstra. 
Mackintosh recalls the daily visits of Lew Welch to observe the progress 
of his Oyez! title, Wobbly Rock. Oyez! took over the distribution of 
White Rabbit books to try to keep the press solvent. Mackintosh, 
however, was busy with commissions from Gnomon Press and David 
Schaff. He produced a monumental work on keepsakes for Bob Hol- 
man, then San Francisco Public Librarian, which won the award of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, as did his printing of William 
Everson’s Single Source for Oyez! in 1966, a modest four-dollar 
pamphlet. In 1965, an exhibition at San Francisco Public Library titled 
“Fifty Years of Great Printing’ marked the culmination of his work 
at White Rabbit and his transition to commercial printing. He was 
hired, along with the Plantin Press of Los Angeles, to print the first 
books of John Martin’s Black Sparrow Press and has continued to do 
so, although the books are only executed by Mackintosh, after the 
colorful designs of Barbara Martin. 

The death of Jack Spicer marked the decrescendo in the energy of 
the press. Robin Blaser, in his deathbed account in “The Practice of 
Outside” (his essay appended to Spicer’s Collected Books [Los Angeles, 
Black Sparrow Press, 1975], page 325), has the dying poet utter the 
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memorable last words, ““My vocabulary did this to me. Your love will 
let you go on.” Mackintosh thinks the last words heard by poet Larry 
Fagin were more realistic: ““They should never have given us our head. 
It ruined everything.” 

On Wednesday, August 18th, 1965, the San Francisco Chronicle ran 
an obituary notice of Jack Spicer under the heading “Brilliant, Un- 
orthodox Poet”’: 


Jack Spicer, one of the vanguard of America’s new poets, died 
yesterday at San Francisco General Hospital at the age of 40. 

Spicer apparently had been in failing health for some time. He 
collapsed July 31 outside his dingy Polk Street apartment. 

Spicer was the author of some half dozen volumes of unorthodox 
poetry, some of it included in a recent Grove Press anthology of New 
American Poetry. 

His latest book, “* Language,” was published earlier this year by the 
White Rabbit Press of San Francisco. Spicer had a profound antipathy 
for large publishing houses, believing that commercial exploitation is 
the enemy of poetry. 

“Poetry is only for poets,” he once said. Established local poetry 
centers he characterized as “cable cars,” meaning they were no more 
than tourist attractions. 

A heavy, round-faced man with a rich mellifluous voice, Spicer 
occupied a paternal niche in the lives of scores of younger poets who 
sought him out in the North Beach intellectual saloons where he spent 
his evenings. 

A graduate of the University of California, from which he received 
a bachelor’s degree in philosophy and a master’s degree in English, 
Spicer taught for a time at the University of Minnesota and at the 
California School of Fine Arts in San Francisco. He was a frequent 
lecturer on the Berkeley campus and last appeared there during the 
UC Poetry Conference in June. 

He was assistant director of the Linguistic Atlas, a publishing 
venture, and for some time he had been engaged in a Stanford University 
linguistic research project concerned with English language teaching 
techniques for young children. 

In common with most poets, Spicer experienced no commercial 
success, but he received the accolades of critics for his originality and 
brilliance. 

While Spicer’s work was often compared to that of other leading 
innovators such as Charles Olsen |sic| or Robert Duncan, it was 
generally conceded that Spicer belonged to no school but his own. 

Spicer is survived only by his mother, Dorothy Spicer of Los 
Angeles. 
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Mackintosh continued to print the work of the late poet and his 
followers, but also made new alliances in the poetry world—the 
warren was extended from Dublin to Honolulu. Unfortunately there 
was a rift with Duncan after Spicer’s death, though Duncan still refers 
to Mackintosh as his favorite printer (his accusations against printers 
are levelled in Maps #6). The cause was the printing of Duncan’s Bend- 
ing the Bow for New Directions. Apparently a page of type was pied 
(Mackintosh suspects his former Linotype operator, Jim Brooke, of 
the dastardly deed) and thrown out. While making up the formes, 
Mackintosh assumed the missing page was a result of mispagination 
and so repaginated the rest of the book and printed it. In 1968, shortly 
after the bow was bent, Mackintosh left San Francisco. 

Leaving his home town, Mackintosh worked for a while in the 
“almost medieval confines”’ of Plantin Press in Los Angeles, where his 
Rabelaisian style abraded the meticulous mores of Saul Marks. In 
Santa Barbara, the big Mac found a congenial niche in the shop of Noel 
Young. Young’s Capra Press became one of the West Coast’s exploding 
small press successes, with books on the California lifestyle: nude 
beaches and hot tubs—the “Western man in water’’ notion that sold 
so well in other parts of the country. 

Mackintosh’s typography continues to flourish in occasional White 
Rabbit titles (often in conjunction with a co-publisher) and works for 
other small publishers of discriminating taste—for example, Ed Dorn’s 
Twenty-Four Love Poems and Songs: Set Two, a Short Count from 
Frontier Press. 

The spirit of White Rabbit lives on in the work of countless small 
printers moonlighting to get their books in print. Miraculously the 
press is preserved as though in a time capsule in its last home. A trip 
there is indeed a journey down the rabbit hole. White Rabbit Press is 
located, appropriately, in a former speakeasy. Behind a nondescript 
suburban garage door, there are double bat-wing swinging doors of the 
Old West saloon variety, linoleum floors, wood and concrete, chipped 
plaster. Ephemera slough out of drawers. There is the Colt’s Armory 
Press and the brass-topped make-up bank. There are drawers of zinc 
cuts, used and unused, a treasure-trove of images: ascending angles, 
variations on the rabbit device, drawers of type. The press stands ready, 
though a note from the former Linotype operator, Jim Brooke, admits 
to removing a lot of the small items necessary to make it functional: 
quoins and keys, galleys of lead, typesticks, type, furniture, spacing 
material, and so on. (The Linotype mats have strayed as far as the 
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legendary Zephyrus Image press in Healdsburg, California.) There are 
no fine press books or tooled bindings in the library, but a rare hoard 
of fifties and sixties pocketbooks, thrillers, and science fiction. 





NOTES 


1. The Private Press Ventures of Samuel Lloyd Osbourne and R.L.S. With 
facsimiles of their publications by James D. Hart, San Francisco: Book Club 
of California, 1966. 

2. For a more conservative view, see Louise F. Barr, Presses of Northern 
California and their books, 1900-1933, Berkeley: University of California 
Book Arts Club, 1934. 

3. [Alastair Johnston] A Bibliography of the Auerhahn Press and Its Successor 
Dave Haselwood Books, Berkeley: Poltroon Press, 1976. 

4. Alastair Johnston, “Literary Small Presses since World War I in Europe 
and America,” American Book Collector, May 1981, pp. 13-19. See also, 
Gary M. Lepper, A Bibliographical Introduction to Seventy-Five Modern 
American Authors, Berkeley: Serendipity Books, 1976, passim. 

5. George Stanley interview by Lew Ellingham [unpublished]. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Page 92: a White Rabbit Press title page, 1966. 

Page 96: a White Rabbit Press cover, 1967. 

Page 97: Title page from the above, showing pressmark drawn by Robert 
Duncan. 


Our thanks to Jerry Reddan of The Arion Press for lending copies of White 
Rabbit Press books from which we made our photoengravings. 





ALASTAIR JOHNSTON 1s an English immigrant whois a partner in the Poltroon 
Press with Frances Butler. He is a printer who compiles things and is a 
typographic enthusiast. He lives in Oakland. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above Regular Membership at $40 per year are Patron 
Membership at $125 per year and Sustaining Membership at $60 per year. 


Correction 


In the Summer Quarterly News-Letter, Volume L, Number 3, new sustaining 
member should read: James Pepper, not James Petter. 


New Regular Member Address Sponsor 
Earl Emelson San Francisco Ronald R. Randall 


PREMIUM DUES NOTICE 


The following Members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Mem- 
bership ($60): 


James A. Fuller Tucson, Arizona 
Larry L. Page San Francisco 





THE CHIMES, a Goblin Drama in 4 Acts 

adapted from Charles Dickens’ celebrated tale by 

Mark Lemon & G. A.a’Beckett. First played 
at the Adelphi Theatre, London, 1844. 





Colin Paynton’s brilliant wood engravings 
set the scene for this spirited & kindly play, 
to beguile all lovers of Dickens (and Xmas!) 
Historical Introduction by Joel H. Kaplan. 
An edition of 150 numbered copies. Crown 4to, 
Handset Scotch Roman on Zerkall Mouldmade, 
Halfcloth and printed paper over boards, slipcased. 
US $92.50. DISCOUNTS: Trade, 25 pc, 5 or 
4 more,3o pc; Subscribers, 30 pc; Patrons, 4o pe. 
Available November, 1985. <)> Also available in a uniform edition @9° at the same price — 
A Christmas Carol, or The Miser’s Warning, with wood engravings by E.N.Ellis 
4» BARBARIAN PRESS, 12375 Ainsworth Rd., RR 5, Mission B.C., Canada dp 





TROTTY VECK IN WIND & RAIN [REDUCED | 
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Book Review 


The Poeticon Astronomicon, by Gaius Hyginus, Greenbrae, California: The 
Allen Press. 156pp., $400. (140 copies.) 

The most recent publication of the Allen Press, and its fifty-first, is the Poeticon 
Astronomicon of Hyginus. This is the first appearance in English from the 
original Latin, using the text of the second edition, printed in Venice in 1482 
by Erhard Ratdolt. The translation is by Mark Livingston and D. Neel Smith 
of the University of California in Berkeley. Ratdolt reprinted it in 1485 and 
editions by others followed, including a German translation, which Ratdolt 
printed in Augsburg in 1491. Ratdolt’s 1482 edition is notable for its first use 
of forty-eight woodcuts representing the constellations; reused in his later 
editions, they also served as models for later printers on the subject. They are 
allreproduced in this English edition. I wish here to comment on a few aspects 
of the Allen Press edition beyond its obvious beauty and evident skillful 
craftsmanship. 

This Hyginus is probably not the first-century librarian to Augustus and 
known to Suetonius. He is now thought to be a third-century compiler, 
under whose name another work entitled Fabul@ has survived. Both of these 
deal with mythology, the Poeticon obviously with that of a more astro- 
nomical and astrological nature. As such they are significant sources on these 
matters from their late Latin period. The Fabule has been available in a 
modern, scholarly edition (by H. J. Rose, 1933 and 1963) and in a recent 
English translation (by Mary Grant, 1969). This first English Poeticon thus 
assumes additional importance as a companion to the Fabule. 

The forty-eight woodcuts represent a graphic series of significance. Some 
will be familiar from occasional museum reproductions on calendars and 
the like. To have the complete series in this handsome work is an opportunity 
of value and pleasure. The Allens have reproduced them slightly enlarged (by 
no more than two or three millimeters), lightening them a little to match the 
lighter, elegant typeface used in this new edition. Direct comparison with the 
originals reveals no appreciable difference. 

One matter is to be regretted, that this work of importance both for its 
text and for its graphic material will be limited to those fortunate 140 
libraries and private collectors who can obtain as well as afford such an 
understandably expensive example of fine printing. This otherwise unavail- 
able material cries for some publisher to undertake to reproduce it on a 
larger scale and a less-expensive format to make it available to many who 
will be interested in the text in English or in the woodcuts here presented 
completely as they appeared for the first time in 1482. These would include 
students of the history of science and of late Latin literature, students of 
graphics, and just plain students, who do not usually find their way to 
university Rare Book Rooms or the homes of private collectors. 

R. S. Speck 
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Gifts & Acquisitions 


Over a year ago, the Club ordered a copy of RH M: Robert Hunter Middle- 
ton The Man and His Letters, being eight essays on his life and career written 
by various authorities and published by the august Caxton Club of Chicago. 
The publication was scheduled for appearance in 1984 but we received no 
word until June 1985, when Bruce Beck, publications chairman of the 
Caxton Club, appeared at our Club rooms to hand-deliver our copy. In- 
cluded with the book is a note from Bruce, explaining that our long patience 
is rewarded by a signed and numbered original white-line wood-engraved 
alphabet by Middleton, noting that R H M had time to sign only 140 copies 
of a planned 275 before he was hospitalized in January. The Club is indeed 
happy with this exciting addition to a book which is well worth waiting for, 
and our sincere thanks to Bruce Beck. 

This is an uncommonly interesting book on the work of an uncommon 
man, indeed, a true renaissance man. He was world-famous for his type 
designs, wood engravings, and the work at his own Cherryburn Press (the 
name itself reflecting his great interest in the engraved work of Thomas 
Bewick). In Beck’s introduction, he quotes Middleton “. . . I never intended 
to follow the role of my friend Goudy or Bruce Rogers...”’, but Middleton 
managed to design some ninety-eight typefaces (Goudy did 100 and Rogers 
two) while he worked at the Ludlow Typograph Company in Chicago as 
director of design. Many of his typefaces were intended for advertising and 
publicity work; his finest, in this reviewer’s opinion, is his italic Garamond, 
especially in the larger sizes which illustrate a grace and sense of design 
lacking in any other interpretation by other American designers or English 
typefounders. 

It is not easy to review the work of this remarkable man, but each of the 
eight essayists, as well as Beck in his introduction, has tried. The chapter 
written by Carolyn Reading Hammer on his “Lexington Connection”’ is 
very important to the history of Victor Hammer, who benefitted from 
Middleton’s help and advice in the success of his own type design and his 
various printing presses. 

This book is an important addition to any collection on fine printing and 
American typemaking. If copies are still available, they may be had for $25 
plus $2.50 for postage and packing, from The Caxton Club, 60 West Walton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


While this issue of the Quarterly News-Letter was being prepared for press, 
we were saddened to learn of the death of R. Hunter Middleton on August 3. 


Club members Carolyn and James Robertson of The Yolla Bolly Press have 
presented the Club with the final volume of their four-part “California 
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Writers of the Land”’ series, this being the Joaquin Miller True Bear Stories, 
with a foreword by William Everson. This series was not planned as a “‘set,” 
and so each volume has been produced in a different format and each is 
typographically distinctive. True to the quality of the others in this series, 
this last volume is handsome indeed with a unique binding—the Robertsons 
had chosen a handsome California Latigo (a premium cowhide tanned toa 
mottled brown), but the leather is not backed-up with paper, as one might 
expect. Instead, it is a solid leather binding executed by the Schuberth 
Bindery. What’s more, Bay Area artist Vincent Perez has drawn and cut on 
cherrywood eight woodblocks of a quality rarely achieved from side-grain 
blocks. The book is printed on Curtis Rag paper in an edition of 250 copies, 
each signed by William Everson and Vincent Perez. The price is $285, and 
this exciting book may be had by contacting your favorite book dealer, or 
from the printers (Main Street, Covelo, California 95428). Again, our sincere 
thanks to the Robertsons for another excellent addition to our California 
Fine Press collection. Albert Sperisen 
Members will be interested to note that the current exhibition in the Club rooms 
is a travelling retrospective of the work of The Yolla Bolly Press, which will 
remain on display from 9 September through 31 October. 


Member John H. Welborne has sent the Club a copy of Los Angeles Bi- 
centennial: A Legacy for the Future, which he edited, and which was pub- 
lished by the Los Angeles 200 Committee, in 1985. The book was designed 
and printed by Richard J. Hoffman in an edition of 1,000 copies. This is a 
handsome commemorative volume of the bicentennial of Los Angeles 
(1781-1981), and we are pleased to have a copy. Although most of the copies 
have been privately distributed, a few are available from Dawson’s Book 
Shop and Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, in Los Angeles. 


Member Michael T. Ryan, Curator of Special Collections, Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, has kindly sent us their recent publication, The Ernest 
Hemingway Collection of Charles D. Field, prepared by Bonnie D. Cherrin. 
The catalogue is dedicated in memory of Warren R. Howell, and was sent 
to us on behalf of Mr. Field and the Stanford Libraries. This beautiful book 
was printed at Andrew Hoyem’s Arion Press in a limited edition of 150 
copies. The Club is honored to have been selected to receive a copy, and our 
warm thanks to all concerned. 


The distinguished photographer, publisher, and Book Club member Robert 
Cameron has given the Club a copy of Above Paris, a new collection of 
aerial photographs of Paris by Robert Cameron with text by Pierre Salinger. 
This stunningly handsome book was designed by Jane Olaug Kristiansen 
and is only the latest in a superb series which deserves every success. 

D. Steven Corey 
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From Book Club President (and outstanding William Morris collector) 
Sanford L. Berger, we have received Volume I of a projected two-volume set, 
The Collected Letters of William Morris, edited by Norman Kelvin and 
published by the Princeton University Press. Morris’ complete surviving 
correspondence, brought together here for the first time (and including 
many previously unpublished letters) reveals Morris’ life in significant new 
detail. We’re pleased to have this addition to our reference collection, and 
many thanks to President Berger. 


Member Msgr. Francis J. Weber has presented the Club’s miniature book 
collection with another title, Fray Junipero Serra. This is a horizontal 
miniature book printed for Father Weber by Richard Hoffman in three 
colors with a forty-peseta commemorative stamp depicting Serra as a 
frontispiece. This is a fitting tribute during this, the bicentennial year of the 
death of Fray Serra, and our thanks to Father Weber for these charming 
small volumes. 


The Club has acquired another possible first (?) in book publishing—the 
Didot Horace (Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera, 1855, 16mo). Ours is an 
unusually clean copy in the original publisher’s cloth and besides the frontis- 
piece photograph (after a painting), there are six additional actual photo- 
graphic prints and eleven photographic vignettes after drawings, all mounted 
within a printed rule cartouche with type. We suspect that the photographs 
are Calotypes—a process invented by Talbot in England but perfected in 
France. However, in our Spring issue of the News-Letter (Volume L, Number 
2), we reviewed Paper and Light, a book on the Calotype process in which 
Didot is not mentioned. We would like very much to hear from any reader 
who has knowledge of this interesting book and its process. 


We were distressed to hear that our regular private press contributor, Toni 
Savage, has been ill and was hospitalized for several days. Two or three 
months of recuperation have him back in action, and he writes that he’s 
better now and sends along broadsheets numbers 256 to 260, all charming 
short poems, two of which are hand-colored. The Club wishes him well and 
continued good health. 


It is a pleasure to review here Fine Printing, The San Francisco Tradition, the 
latest contribution to the history of fine printing in northern California by 
Dr. James D. Hart, director of The Bancroft Library, and former President 
of the Club. Originally, this well-designed and well-printed (by Andrew 
Hoyem at his Arion Press) fifty-six-page booklet was a talk given at the 
Library of Congress, sponsored by the Center for the Book, one of a series 
of public talks supported with funds contributed by Mrs. Charles Engelhard. 
The twelve illustrations chosen by Dr. Hart of notable examples of the work 
of printers De Witt Taylor, Nash, the Grabhorn brothers, Wilder Bentley, 
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Lawton Kennedy, the Allens, Jane Grabhorn, Sherwood Grover, William 
Everson, Jack Stauffacher, Adrian Wilson, and Andrew Hoyem have rarely 
—if ever—been reproduced before. Needless to say, this is not only a well- 
written review of the beginnings of fine printing in San Francisco, but an 
excellent production by Andrew Hoyem. An inscribed copy was given to the 
Club by Jim Hart, and our thanks to him. 


From member-printer A. T. Bolton, we have just received what may be his 
latest publication (the title carries the date 1983), Something for Someone, 
poems by Dorothy Auchterlonie, printed by Bolton’s Brindabella Press at 
Canberra. This is an unusually handsome example of private printing on 
Arches mould-made paper with a very professional frontispiece engraved on 
wood by Michael McCurdy. Of this edition, 230 copies were printed and 
ours is number 220. The book is cased in a three-part paper and cloth 
binding, with the spine stamped in gold. The Club is delighted to have this 
fine example of printing from “Down Under,” and it will be shelved with 
our collection of fine printing. Our sincere thanks to Mr. Bolton. 


From Club members Werner Saemmler Hindrichs and his wife, Diane 
Godorov Hindrichs, of Berlin, Germany, we have received a fat little minia- 
ture book—a bibliography of 384 pages entitled, Kleinod der Buchkunst, 
printed by VEB Fachbuchverlag, Leipzig (1979). This is a first edition with 
English, German, and Russian texts, of the Andersen Nexo miniature 
bibliography, illustrated by photographs of some 124 miniature books 
reproduced in full color—some editions in multiple volumes and one a ten- 
volume work, boxed. Because of the need to reproduce the illustrations in 
color, the miniature is printed on a coated stock, but it has been cased in full 
leather stamped in gold and boxed in marbled paper. 

The Hindrichs have offered to assemble a collection for exhibition of 
books produced in the DDR (German Democratic Republic), and we hope 
to plan a show for some time in 1986. For this unusual miniature book, and 
for their kind suggestion to put together an exhibition for us, we are most 
grateful to the Hindrichs. 


The Club has just received an extraordinary example of the work of a private 
press (perhaps even a first publication?) from the proprietors of the Bar- 
barian Press of Mission, British Columbia (and new Club members) Crispin 
and Jan Elsted. This paragon (and so it is) is entitled A Christmas Carol or, 
The Miser’s Warning, A Drama in Two Acts, adapted from Charles Dickens’ 
celebrated work by C. Z. Barnett as first performed at the Royal Surrey 
Theaire, London, February 5, 1844. The book was hand-set in Scotch type 
cast by the printers, and printed on a 1907 Chandler & Price press. The 
remarkable wood engravings by E. N. Ellis were printed separately on an 
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1850 super-royal Albion. The book is printed throughout in two colors with 
the illustrations in black—except for a charming engraved pressmark by 
Ellis, which is printed in the second color. The binding is full vermilion 
rough-textured cloth with a matching slipcase. This is the finest example of 
printing and bookmaking we have received from Canada in many years and 
we are delighted to include it with our examples of fine press books. Copies 
are priced at (Canadian) $120, and can be had from the printers at 12375 
Ainsworth Road, RR 5, Mission, B.C. v2v 5x4 Canada. 


Serendipity 


Book Club members with an interest in Robinson Jeffers take note: We’ve 
put together a collection of his material published by the Club over the years 
which will be on loan to Tor House Foundation in Carmel as part of their 
1985 Festival weekend, October 5 and 6. (Details on the Festival can be 
obtained by contacting Nancy Miller, P.O. Box 1887, Carmel, California 
93921.) Furthermore, we’re inviting Jeffers scholars and collectors to submit 
articles for possible inclusion in an issue of the Quarterly News-Letter 
devoted to Jeffers, to appear in 1987, his centenary year. 


The literary and historical establishments have finally realized that Dashiell 
Hammett and Raymond Chandler—once dismissed as mere hacks turning 
out whodunits—spent much of their careers as highly conscious artists who 
succeeded in conveying the atmospheres of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
respectively. That Hammett has achieved this recognition is evident in the 
sumptuous edition of The Maltese Falcon published by the Arion Press in 
1983. As proof that Chandler has become the focus of similar interest is the 
publication of Raymond Chandler’s Unknown Thriller: The Screenplay of 
“Playback” (New York: The Mysterious Press, 1985; 168pp.; $15.95), 
edited by a new Club member from Santa Barbara, James Pepper. 

In a Preface, Mr. Pepper explains the unusual circumstances surrounding 
the writing of this work in 1947. Although most screenplays at that time 
were produced by teams of authors working under strict studio supervision, 
Universal hired Chandler to write one on his own. ‘“‘Realizing this was his 
opportunity to create his best original screen work to date, Chandler wrote 
with the slowness and great care he exhibited in creating his novels.’ But 
by the time the work was finished, in spring of 1948, the motion picture 
industry had gone into a slump, and Universal canceled the project. The 
screenplay remained buried in the studio archives for years. Meanwhile, 
Chandler took over the title and the main character for his last complete 
novel, published in 1958. Robert B. Parker, in his Introduction to the present 
volume, offers a perceptive analysis of the differences between the novel and 
the screenplay. 
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As Mr. Pepper has edited this publication of the screenplay, it reads very 
smoothly and one can easily visualize it as a movie—starring, perhaps, 
Veronica Lake and Joel McCrea! Dorothy L. Whitnah 


We are saddened to report the death of member Don Greame Kelley, 
proprietor of the Feathered Serpent Press in San Rafael, and member of the 
Book Club since 1969. Among the publications he printed for the Club are 
From Kapuvar to California, Publication No. 162, 1979, and Early California 
Stock Certificates (keepsake 1978). 


We have the sad task of informing our members of the recent death of Mrs. 
R. F. (Frieda) Ferguson of San Francisco. Mrs. Ferguson joined the Book 
Club in 1951, served on the Board of Directors from 1966 to 1972, and 
again from 1975 to 1981. She was also a long-time member of the Publica- 
tions Committee, on which she served until her death. She was a noted book 
collector and a supporter of many worthy book organizations. 


Club Notes 


The San Francisco Chronicle recently announced to President Sandy Berger 
its intention to create a new marketing division, to be called ‘““The California 
Book Club,” for the purpose of selling trade books on California-related 
subjects to its projected 25,000 members. President Berger called a special 
meeting of our Board of Directors with Phelps Dewey of the Chronicle, 
and apprised of our strenuous objections to the use of this name, the 
Chronicle has agreed to call its new organization The Discover California 
Book Club, a name which we hope will be less likely to be confused with 
our own. 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club 
rooms, 312 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, October 15, 1985, at 
12:00 noon. Please give us a call at (415) 781-7532, if you plan to attend. 


of Pa 


ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 


October 19 & 20, 1985 
Saturday, 1lam-6 pm #3 Sunday, Il am-5 pm 





63 dealers from Southern California will display rare books, manuscripts, & graphics. 
All items will be for sale. $4.00 admission, (students $2.00 ), good for both days. 


Grand Ballroom, Ackerman Student Union, UCLA 
(North end of Westwood Plaza) 


Sponsored by the Friends of the UCLA Library 








! can help you with your cataloging needs. 


| offer the following services: 
CATALOGING OF 
BOOKS, RECORDS, & MANUSCRIPTS 
for insurance, personal, or 


bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 
770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 
Phone (415) 221-7707 References available. 


